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Von,. if SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA, DECEMBER, 1910 No. 5 
Dorothy E. Westrup. 

T was Christmas eve. The dozen—among whom I was one—were un- 
house was festive in its fortunate enough to be so far away from 
garlands of holly and home that we had to remain at the house. 
bunches of mistletoe, and However, it wasn’t so gloomy as we 


all the household were 

smiling and happy as we 
gathered around the crackling fire that went 
roaring up the chimney, and made us forget 
the cold and snow outside. 

I had just come home from college—my 
first return during the four years I had been 
away—and all the friends and relations, as 
well as the family itself, had been anxious 
to hear of my life away from home. But 
now that I had been home a few days the 
children began to clamor for stories, and 
co now they coaxed and it was a Christmas 
story they wanted. 

“But make a bear in it,” cried nine-year- 
old Ted. “No! No! 


bears are baby stories,” 


Make it ghosts; do— 
this derisively from 


“Well, 


ve—es, ghosts ‘ul do—but please hurry.” 


Margaret, just entering her ‘teens. 


“All right youngster, J think I’ve got a 
story that will suit you; it’s a true one, too. 
It really happened last Christmas when I 
was away at college.” 

At this, the rest of the 
ready to hear of the mysterious, and know- 


group, always 
ing it probably involved some college prank, 
gathered around more eagerly, as I began 
the followin® tale: 

Most of the 


fellows from the Frat house went home for 


You sce it was this way: 


the Christmas holidays, but about half a 


thought it was going to be, for one of the 
fellows, who lived on a big country place, 
not far from the city, asked the six of us 
to come home with him, and we most hear- 
tily accepted and went. 

The day before Christmas it snowed hard, 
aw fully 


but that evening was clear and 


edld. We sat around the fire, smoking, and 
telling stories, and at last we began to talk 
of haunted houses and of ghosts. 

“Say, Bill, can’t you scare up a haunted 
house, or a church-yard, or something, so 
we can have some sort of a lark tonight? 
I feel just like it,” exclaimed Ralph, one of 
the party, addressing our host. 

“That's what I can!” answered Bill, and 
we all cried, “All right, let’s have it!” 

“Well, [ll tell you, fellows: 
old church-yard about half a mile from here 
There 


There is an 


where there is an old unused vault. 
are some wierd tales I’ve heard about its 
being haunted—someone murdered there or 
something. Now I'll wager, when it comes 
right to it, that any two of you will be scar- 
ed blue to go down there at midnight, to- 
night, with one match, open the old door of 
the wall. 


that vault and jam a fork into 


> 


Now. then, who'll go: 

As we were all ready to show how brave 
we were we decided to “toss up,” and after 
doing so it was decided that Ralph and I 
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were to be the victims. So we were divest- 
ed of all our matches but one, armed with a 
fork, and after donning our overcoats, with 
directions as to the way to get there, we 
yroceeded on our exploit a few minutes be- 
fore midnight. 

It was quite a dark night—darker than we 
iad expected, and we didn't know the way, 


yut neither of us mentioned the fact. Fool- 
ishly, we told each other all the wierd tales 
we could think of, and when we at last 
reached the church-yard we were atya point 
where we would have iumped at any un- 
usual noise—we didn’t mention that fact 
either. 

When we arrived at the grave-yard it 
seemed darker than ever, probably because 
of the many cypress trees growing there. 
which seemed to stretch out their armlike 
branches and welcome us into the myster- 
ious unknown. 

The vault, Will told us, was in back of 
the church, and so we felt our way, stumb- 
ling over headstones and stumps fairly coy- 
ered with snow, and at last reached what 
was unmistakably the old vault. 

Ralph had the fork, so I told him I'd open 
the door. It was so dark that I couldn't 
find the handle and so struck our one match, 
which the wind blew out almost immediate- 
ly. but not until [ had found the desired 
knob, and wrenched the old door open. The 
wind rushed in, and so did Ralph, who jab- 
bed the fork into the wall and turned to 
make a hurried exit—but “Jack, I’m 
caught!” And with a yell and a crash he 
fell. I felt immediately for a match, only 
to be met with empty pockets, for we had 
used our one match and had no more, so 
therefore I couldn't see, but groped my way 
to him and tried to arouse him, but he was 
senseless, and I knew I must go for help. 
What had happened I didn’t know. I shall 
never forget that wild run home, stumbling 
over everything that came in my path, and 
fancying all manner of horrors as I flew 


along. 


At last, after what seemed hours, I reach- 


ed the house and stumbled up the steps, 
flung open the door and cried, “A lantern, 
quick!” and come along! Hurry! He may 
be dead!” 

The boys were soon mighty well frighten- 
ed as I panted out the story and we were 
soon, all six of us, rushing once more across 
the moor to the church-yard, half expecting 
to find Ralph dead, or at least spirited away, 
but he wasn’t, for we found him lying 
deathly white on the floor of the vault. We 


soon revived him and he stood up, still very 
pale and shaky, and we all asked questions 
at once. 

“Something caught me,” he said, “just as 
I had stuck the fork in and was going to 
go out. But let’s get out of her; I’ve had 
enough ‘spooks’ for one night.” And he 
started to move away. 

“Hold on, Ralph,” cried Bill, “or you'll 
vet caught again! Look here, fellows; 
here’s the secret! Jove! Ralph, that’s a 
joke.” 

We all turned to see that the harmless 
fork had done all the mischief in this way: 

When Ralph went into the vault the wind 
blew his overcoat so that when he thrust 
the fork into the wood it pinned his coat 
firmly to the wall, and, as he turned to 
leave, he was jerked back suddenly, thinkk- 
ing, because of all the nonsense we had 
been talking about, that someone was hold- 


ing him. Then he had fainted. 
“Gee!” (This from the nine-year-old.) 
Well, youngsters, I hope that was ghostly 
enough for you; it certainly was for us, and 
I don’t think any of us want to duplicate 
it very soon. 


Erba P.—‘T don’t see how you could join 
such a club if you didn’t believe in the ob- 
feCteoredtna 


Gladys H.—‘*Well, you see, it meets on 
Mondays, and that was the only day in the 


week that [ had no place to go.’ 


| 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 


L. Moore. 


\AS the only one who got 


off at Centerville. Judg- 
A i : 

ing irom the open-mouth- 

ed wonder with which the 


natives regarded me, I 
was the only one who ever 
got off at Centerville. 

I was there to spend a quiet, restful va- 
cation, but had | known how it was to be 
spent, | should never have left the train at 
Centerville. 

Uncle Joel was there, and after the pre- 
liminary pump-handle demonstrations of 
welcome, safely guided me to the most 
nerve-racking contrivance I ever saw. It 
looked like a Jumber yard on wheels. The 
seat was so high that an elevator would 
have been a blessing. Uncle Joel said he 
had brought a load of wood to town with 
it. He was sorry it was the only convey- 
ance available. So was I. 

When, after a long and laborious climb, 
we were safely mounted, Uncle Joel gave 
a coaxing cluck to his horses, which would 
have moved a heart of adamant—but not 
those steeds. Then he said “Gid-ap’- 
which, I suppose, was part of their secret 
code. Anyway, they understood, for brac- 
ing their feet, they stood still. The final 
signal for starting immediately followed. 
Unele Joel playfully tickled their backs with 
a lash. The spirit of fun was mutual, for 
the horses playfully tickled the wagon with 
their heels. Uncle Joel put down the whip. 
The horses put down their heels. Then we 
all “put down” the road. 

The day was hot, so was I, when my dear 
uncle said we had twelve miles to travel. | 
neglected to state that in mounting my seat 


of torment—an electric chair would have 
been a relief—I covered my new trousers 
with grease. It does not matter—the 


erease-spots were soon concealed by the 


dust. That Centerville dust had more of 
the ingredients of a good character than J 
had. It possessed the “stick-to-it-ivness” 
of fresh paint, the staying ability of an ob- 
jectionable caller, the tenacity of a bull-dog, 
and an insatiable ambition to surmount dif- 
ficulties—I know it had the latter quality, 
else it never could have surmounted that 
wagen. 

I am as slow getting to the point of my 
story as we were in reaching Uncle Joel's 
ranch. But after several hours of bouncing 
over the dust-hidden rocks, and of starting 
horses—for they stopped, the horses I mean, 
just eight times—we finally arrived at a 
jarge and pretentious barn, situated in 
which was the point of my story. 

In the rear of the barn snuggled a little, 
cozy cottage among the many-tinted hues 

f manzanita and poison oak. In the rear 
of the house was a kitchen, and thither I 
wended my way. After limbering my arm 
yy another pump-handle feat, | unlimbered 
nyself of an accumulation of dust large 
enough to have fertilized an acre of corn 
and. 

A farm-house kitchen usually contains 
hings eatable. As I did not, I was glad of 
the invitation to seat myself on a wooden 
bench and drive away the flies until the 


food was brought. When the latter was 
deposited before me, I understood the pres- 
ence of the flies. Flies are queer insects 
They have a taste for cold cabbage, and 
therein we differ. Cold cabbage is the bane 
of my digestion. On the pretext of not be- 
ing hungry, I left the cabbage to the flies 
and strolled forth to forget my hunger in 
oblivion. The dull brown of the nearby 
hills formed a picturesque back-ground to 
the beautiful and aromatic fields of tar- 
weeds, through which I made my solitary 
way. Reflecting upon all that I had read 
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concerning the pleasures of “The Simple 
Life,’ I walked further than I at first in- 
tended. I awoke from my revery with a 
sudden start. The stars were just coming 
out—so was the bull. I heard his musical 
bellow resounding over the waving tar- 
weed, as he rushed from the barn where | 
said the point of my story lay. The latter 
was not always in the barn, as just now it 
was in the field, and if its owner should 
reach me—I shuddered to think where that 
particular point might then be. 


I have often heard it said that one of the 
glories of a farm is that one is “close to na- 
ture.” In a few moments I was so “close 
to nature” that I could easily imagine its 
hot breath upon me. I sprinted valiantly to 
gain the nearest tree, and so did the bull. 
I arrived out of breath but with sufficient 
power left to swing myself into the tree, 
aiter which I turned to see how close the 
bull was. He was half-way across the field. 
Finally he did arrive and immediately open- 
ed seige operations. He bellowed like @ 
full-fledged sea captain. 1 was glad he 
lacked artillery and scaling-ladders. I set- 
tiled down comfortably on a soft limb and, 
lulled by the sweet warbling of the brown 
thrush and grey mosquito, spent the first 
few hours in meditation and profound 
thought. But the thrush ceased its singing, 
the- tender caresses of the mosquito dis- 
gusted me with its display of poor taste, and 
my position upon the kuotty limb grew mo- 
notonous as the night wore on. I began 
to fear that even Centerville dust was less 
persistent that Uncle Joel’s bull. I was 
mistaken, however, as in another hour, the 
seige was closed, the invader vanished, and 
I was allowed to descend. As I preferred 
flies and cold cabbage to bulls and mos- 
quitoes, I started off on the high power and 
reached the farm-house at full speed. Upon 
arriving I found a match for the Centerville 
dust in the shape of Uncle Joel's dog. Right 
here is another point to my story, and when 
that bull-terrier settled down to business 


there was a mouthful of points. In a few 
noments there was a legful of points. 

In the soft moonlight, with only the silent 
start to witness, there was fought a bloody 
yattle that night. Charging, retreating, 
hand to hand—and tooth to leg—the con- 
flict raged. At last, with desperate fury, | 
shook myself free, and with speed born of 


error, ran into a clothes-line. I did not 
stop long—in fact, I made an amazingly 
short stop—but continued to run until safe 
in the folds of my blankets. 

My bed was a dream of downy softness— 
but only a dream. After a night of turmoil, 
I arose at dawn, immeasurably refreshed 
and likewise sore. I shall not dwell upon 
my breakfast, since the recollection pains 
me now as my stomach did then, but shall 
pass on to something more interesting. 

It occurred in the hog-pens, to which | 
accompanied Uncle Joel, shortly after 
breakfast. I had never seen a live hog at 
close range, and upon my expressing a cur- 
iosity regarding the creatures, my fond and 
politic uncle invited me to carry the feed 
io them. As I climbed over the worm-fence 
I instantly found myself in a maelstrom of 
squealing, grunting swine, which quickly 
precipitated yours truly to the ground, 
while the hogs fought desperately over the 
semi-liquid food which had been spilled up- 
on my new suit. 

That afternoon Uncle Joel suggested that 
I take a walk to the hill pasture for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the country air and inci- 
dentally to bring back a calf with me. Tak- 
ing a rope from the barn, therefore, I set 
out upon the expedition across the two 
miles of sunny—very  sunny—freshly- 
ploughed fields of the intervening farms, to 
the pasture wherein hid the calf. When I 
reached the pasture I paused only to shake 
the fertile soil from my shoes, then began 
the search. After a short scout of an hour 
or two, I came upon the object of my 
quest, entrenched in the center of a large 
thistle patch. All efforts to move the 
enemy from his stronghold, by every piece 
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of strategy known to warfare, except actual 
storming, proved of no avail. Having first 
carefully reconnoitered his position, | bom- 
barded it until my ammunition was exhaust- 
ed. I tried to alarm him by stealthy ma- 
neuvering about the walls; I coaxed him. 
threatened him, and even sat down to 
starve him out. Then, becoming impatient, 
I forgot that “discretion is the better part 
of valor,” and injudiciously decided to carry 
the works by storm. In accordance with 
this rash plan, I boldly, but cautiously en 
tered the thistle patch. I had hardly begun 
the grand assault, when | stopped, perforce, 
to find large splinters from the walls of the 
enemy adhering to various parts of my an- 
atomy. The penetrating ability of those 
thistles, like the Centerville dust, reminded 
me of confetti on festal days in my dear old 
city home. I was meditating retreat, when, 
poor general that I was, I allowed myself 
to be aroused by the taunting blat of my 
enemy. After a long and discouraging ad- 
vance, I at length reached the center of at- 
traction and tied my rope to the same. Seiz- 
ing «the rope’ tightly, I cried “gid-ap!” as 
nearly like Uncle Joel did as possible. Noth- 
ing happened. “Shoo!” I mimicked Aunt 
Janet’s method of frightening chickens. 
Still nothing happened. Then I applied the 


loose end of the rope—my own method. 
Then something did happen. 

That obstinate and head-strong calf sud- 
denly jumped into the air and tore through 
those thistles with absolutely no regard for 
my aversion to them, but unceremoniously 
dragged me over the entire patch. Several 
minutes of this amusement, and my captive 
left the thistles, raced down the _ hill-side, 
and soon reached the ploughed fields. Since 
I had struck every rock, every tree, every 
stump, during the mad flight, I was glad 
enough to reach soft ground again, although 
I was forced to plough it up again as the 
race continued. 

In an incredible time we reached the old 
farm, and it was with a feeling of pride that 
! cried out to my uncle, who quickly fled up 
a ladder at our approach— 

“Here is your calf, Uncle Joel.” 

‘Calf, nothing!” he exploded, angrily. “I 
don’t see no calf but yourself—that there 
animal is Sam Higegly’s angorry goat!” 

The next train out of Centerville bore a 
very disconsolate and very disreputable 
looking personage, who was constantly mut- 
tering unprintable things about—"the stren- 
uous life.” 


VOM 
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OUT OF THE FLAMES 


Edith 


H. Ruth! You just look 
great tonight,” said Bess 


as she entered Ruth’s 
dressing room. 


“No better than you do 


: Bess,” she said, smiling 
and glancing at her chum’s attire. “But 
come on; father has been waiting some 


time for me.” ; 

“Well, Mr. Montgomery, Ruth’s ready at 
last,” said Bess, as the two girls entered the 
room where that gentleman sat, reading. 

“Really!” he exclaimed, jumping up and 
laying aside his paper. ‘Women do beat 
all to primp. Here I’ve been waiting for 
the last half-hour, and I began to get ready 
after Ruth did 

Mr. Montgomery glanced at his watch. 


a 


“Dear me, girls, we'd better hurry if we 
want to see the first of that play.” 

The three now hurried on and soon en- 
tered one of the city’s large theaters. The 
first act was half over by the time they were 
seated. 

The time passed quickly. The fourth and 


last act was soon drawing to its close. 


Everyone was watching the stage with 
deep interest, wondering as to the conclu- 
sion of the scene. Suddenly there was a 
loud cry of “Fire! Fire!’ Then, as a red 
tongue of flames burst out near the stage 
everyone took up the dreadful cry. The 
women and children screamed and cried, but 
the men were too frightened to quiet them, 
took 


which everybody tried to be first at the exit 


Then a general stampede place, in 


Mr. Montgomery grabbed a frightened 


girl with each hand and tried to get 


out with the crowd. As the jam became 
worse. he lost hold of Ruth’s arm, but did 
not realize it until it was too late to go back 
and get her. While she was vainly strug- 
gling on alone, she was knocked off her feet 


by some one pushing past her. Her head 


Sanford 


struck something hard as she fell, and she 
remembered no more of the terrible scene. 

A young man, coming immediately be- 
hind Kuth, saw her fall. He picked her up 
and escaped with his burden through a side 
entrance, which was less crowded than the 
main one. Dr. Benson, for such was the 
young man’s nanie, carried the unconscious 
Ruth to his carriage, and ordered his coach- 
man. to drive home instantly. 

“Lor’ sakes, Mas’r! is the lady dead?” ex- 
claimed the old darky, when she opened the 
door for the doctor and saw the blood on 
Ruth's head. 

“No, Mammy, but send mother up here 
quickly,” he called back from the top of the 
stairs, to which he had already carried Ruth. 
He laid her down and began to examine the 
wound on the side of her head. A benign- 
looking, white-haired lady soon appeared in 
the doorway of the room. 

“Why did you bring her home instead of 
sending her to one of the emergency hos- 
pitals, Richard?” 

“Because I thought the hospitals would 
be crowded. There was an exceptionally 
large crowd at the play, and I know there 
must have been many injured.” 

Ruth was unconscious all night and the 
next day she was delirious, so Doctor and 
Mrs. Benson had been unable to discover 
her identity. On the following day, owing 
to the doctor’s faithful attendance and _ his 
mother’s careful nursing, Ruth became con- 
scious again; whereupon she began to ask 
where she was and why she was there 
Mrs. Benson told her of the accident at the 
theater, also that she was now at Dr. Ben- 
son’s—her rescuez’s home. 


Upon Mrs. Benson’s Ruth ex- 


inquiry, 
plained who she was. When she learned 
that neither the doctor nor his mother knew 
anything oi lier father and her chum, she 
became very much worried, fearing they 
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had fared as badly, if not worse, than she 
had. 

At his round of calls that day, the doctor 
inquired after Ruth’s father, but could learn 
nothing, as he had not happened to meet 
with anyone who knew that gentleman. 
On returning home that evening, the doctor 
assured Ruth that, if she did not worrk too 
much, she should be able to be taken home 
in the carriage the next day. Then she 
could soon find out what had happened to 
her jather. Ruth tried to smile and be 
brave, and said she would not cross the 
bridge before she came to it. 

Accordingly, on the following day, she 
prepared to go home. She thanked her kind 
hostess for the kindness she had shown her, 
and promised to recompense her and her 
son later. The doctor assisted her to his 
carriage, which he had ordered to be ready 
lor the trip. As they drove along, the 
blocks seemed like miles to Ruth, who was 
so anxious to get home. 

She was paler than usual, as she went up 
the broad stone steps of her home, leaning 
on the doctor’s arm, for she was still very 
weak. The doctor rang the bell and bid 
Ruth have courage, for he felt all would be 
well with her father and her friend. The 
door was soon opened, not by the maid, but 
Bessie herself. She flung her arms about 
Ruth’s neck, crying and laughing at the 
same time. 

Dr. Benson, who had been a silent ob- 
server of the little scene, when he had learn- 
ed that Mr. Montgomery was all right, took 
his departure, promising to call again soon 
and see how his patient was. 

Dr. Benson made several trips to the 
Montgomery home, in order to look after 
his patient and dress the wound on her 
head. One day, when Ruth seemed to be 
as well as ever, her father remarked to her, 
“Ruth, my dear, I don’t think you need the 
assistance of Dr. Benson longer, do you?” 

“Well. I don’t hardly know,” she said 
rather hesitatingly. “My head pains me 
sometimes.” 


“Why, I do believe you want him to come 
daughter,” he said, with an inquiring smile 

“Well, 1 guess i really don’t need his as- 
sistance,” she admitted, blushing, and ran 
away. 

The next day Mr. Montgomery met the 
doctor on the street. “As my little girl 
seems to have compietely recovered,” he be- 
gan, “| don't think she needs your assist 
ance any longer. I am indeed grateful to 
yow for saving my daughter's life; and now, 
I want to pay you in some measure for what 
you have done for her and me.” 

“T want only one thing, my dear sir,” in- 
terrupted the doctor, “for the services which 
I have rendered vou and your daughter, and 
which | would gladly do again for her sake. 
I want Ruth, herself.” And the doctor look- 
ed earnestly at the older man. 

“T was afraid this was what you young 
people were up to,” said Mr. Montgomery. 


rather seriously. “But how can I give my 
dear girl up after having just regained her?” 

Dr. Benson finally got the desired consent 
from Kuth’s father, so the two ment parted, 
one rather sad, but the other exceedingly 
joyful. 

“Come here, girlie,” said Mr. Montgom- 
ery, from his chair near the fireplace, as 
Ruth entered the parlor that evening. After 
she had seated herself in her accustomed 
place, on the arm of his chair, he began ‘to 
tell her of his interview with the doctor. 

“Oh, vou're the dearest daddy,” interrupt- 
ed Ruth, after he had but started. “You 
don’t need to tell me how the interview 
ended,’ she continued happily, kissing him 
again, “for I know already,” and she held 
aloft a little white hand, on which a diamond 


glistened. 


Esther M.—“Try it with this straw; it 


is a great deal nicer.” 


Rachel L.. (drinking lemonade )—‘“Dasn't, 
because I’m afraid I'll fall through.” 
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A MAN AMONG MEN 


Viola Jockhart. 


HAT about athletics? 
What will our team do 
without you?” 
“That's the only reason for 
which I hate to leave. I 
like athletics.” 


“What are you going to do when you 
leave school?” 

“Dad has the contract for putting up the 
steel frame of that big Price building which 
is going up on King street. When he found 
that | was determined to qnit school he 
promised to give me a position there. I’m 
glad, for I like the work.” 

This conversation took place between 
Nate Wilson, the best “all around” athlete 
in Keaton High, and Ned Cummins, cap- 
tain of the track team. 

Although Nate was a competent and 
skillful workman, the other men, older and 
more used to hard work, skoffing at his 
white hands and his youth, gave him the 
title of “Nid.” 

He was determined to win their respect. 
so he worked faithfully, trying to carry as 
big burdens as the other workmen. 

During the fourth week of the work on 
the building one of the massive bars, while 
bemg raised into position, was, in some 
way caught between two upright beams. 
Although almost all of the workmen tried to 
dislodge it, each thinking he had a better 
way than the others, it remained firm. The 
contract allowed only six weeks for the 
erection of the frame and a day's delay 
would render it impossible ta complete it 
The work could not go on with that massive 
bar, weighing hundreds of pounds, pending 
in niidair, for the incessant jar of the ham- 
mers might loosen it and send it crashing 
down among the workmen. 

Nate thought of a plan to remove it and 
having obtained his father’s reluctantly 
given permission to try it, he threw a coil 


of rope over his shoulder, and with a strong 
steel bar, climbed to a horizontal directly 
above the jammed one. 

Ile fastened a noose about his body, and 
throwing the rest of the rope over the hori- 
zontal, he grasped the other end and began 
to let himself down. One of the steel up- 
rights, between which the bar was jammed 
was jointed below the beam. Nate’s object 
was to unjoint. the upright for it was joint 
ed 10a horizontal above, and so could noi 
fall but would swing outward, releasing 
the jammed bar. 

\Vhen he was even with the joint he tied 
the free end of the rope to the noose aboui 
his body so it could vot slip over the bar 
above and let him fall. It was certainly 
tedious work trying to remove that tightly- 
driven bolt while he was dangling from a 
rope sixty feet above the ground, and with 
no tools but a steel bar and a hammer 
which he had in his belt. While he was 
working his hammer slipped from his hand 
and went crashine down, hitting the steel 
beams below, to fall heavily on the ground. 
Thinking of what his fate would be if he 
were to fall, he tightened the knot on the 
rope. 

[lis body was growing numb: from the 
strain, so he hastened to complete his work. 
\t last the bolt was nearly out. He knew 
that if the bolt were to come clear out while 
he was there, the released beam would come 
erashing down upon him, so, untieing the 
knoi, he pulled himself up until he was 
above the jam. Tieing the rope again, he 
began to work the bolt out with his bar. 

Meanwhile, some of the men who had 
climbed above him to “watch the kid 
perform,” had seen with horror. that the 
rope, having been drawn across the sharp- 
cornered bar, with a heavy weight on it, 
was wearing. They could see that it would 


not last long so, with the presence of mind 


a 
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so characteristic in these cowboys of the 
sky, one of them, snatching a rope, ‘hastily 
mounted to the horizontal from which Nate 
was hanging. He quickly tied a noose on 
the end of the rope. He held his breath, for 
the boy, unconscious of his danger, in one 
of his efforts to remove the bolt, snapped 
another strand. Out flew the rope, and just 
as the bolt flew loose and just as the last 


strand ‘broke, the noose tightened under his 
arms. 

Nate was unconscious when they got him 
to the ground, but he had won the respect 
of the men. 

Nate did not continue’ to work with the 
men on the contract, but when the fall term 
commenced the boys were overjoyed to see 
him back and to hear him declare his in- 


tention of remaining to finish his course. 


BOYS’ BASKETBALL 


On the evening of November 19th the 
boys of the High School defeated: the Busi- 
ness College team with the close score of 14 
to 1§. 

The first real game occurred on Decem- 
ber 2nd, in Petaluma. That our boys were 
defeated there reflects no discredit on them. 
hey couid not be expected to play a suc- 
cessful game on a floor of glass. The score 
was 22 to 24. A return game was postpon- 
ed, because of Petaluma’s slowness to get 
over the results of their victory. One of 
them was placed in bed, and another had 
three stitches taken in his head. It seems 
that the residents of “Chicaluma” have no 
cause to “crow.” 


GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 
The Santa Rosa High School girls bas- 


ketball team has done some very good work. 


There has been two league games played 
in the S. N. S.C. A. L. The first game was 


played at Sebastopol. In this game out 


girls proved themselves to be far superior 
to the Analy girls. There were many clev- 
er goals thrown and some very fine plays 
made. The score was 13 to 6 in favor of 
Santa Rosa. The playing of Beryl Le Baron 
deserves special mention. The lineup was 


as follows: 


Centers, Beryl Le Baron, Ida Haynie and 
Ethel Helman; guards, Mary Coleman, Lily 
Lewis (captain) ; goalers, Ophelia Caldwell, 


Margaret Lonergan. 


The second league game was played in 
Santa Rosa between the Vallejo and Santa 
Rosa girls. Here also, our girls did some 
fine playing. The Vallejo girls threw only 
one field goal and two free goals, making 
them a score of 4, while our girls ran up 
a score of 32. 

There has been a second team organized 
with the following players: Ruth Shultz, 
\lice De Berdni, guards; Gwendolyn 
and [lowe Yarnell, goalers; Mildred Madi- 
son, Alva Jefries and Mildred Wadsworth, 
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WHAT THE EDITORS THINK 


Dealing out silver to High School stu- 
dents in return for the privilege of saying, 
“Do this—do that!” breaks into the initia- 
tive of the students, fostering slavish sub- 
serviently where self-reliance should be en- 


couraged. 


Preramble 

“We, the boys of the Governing Board, 
in order to reform a perfect union, estab- 
tish injustice, insure domestic inhormony, 
provide for the common offense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of unmarried liberty to ourselves and 
our successors, do ordain and attempt to 
establish—whatever measure the girls op- 


pose. 


The boys of the Governing Board have 
added another burder to the one that is al- 
ready heavy—that of taking care of the 
girls. They have assumed the duty of reg- 
ulating the girls’ dress. The boys are now 
awaiting initiation in the Mothers’ Club. 


The condition of our school is gradually 
erowing better, but “you can’t fell an oak 
with one blow.” 


Judging from the actions of those who are 
in @ position to know, the best way to con- 
ceal a private evil is to proclaim its exist- 
ence from the house-tops. 


There are various ways of conducting re- 
form. ‘The English method has been a grad- 
ual and orderly change, while the French 
have conceived the idea of turning every- 
thine upside down in a single night. At 
school, we seem to be Frenchmen. 


We have observed that the best way to 
heal a scratch on the hand is to cut off the 
arm. 


The law says, “No one is required to do 
that which is impossible.” But the law 
never studied geometry. 

In the scramble of making a name, a man 
must be careful not to fall into his own ink- 
bottle before the name is written. 

* * *e *& x 
It seems that cure is often worse than 


disease. 


Skip’s semi-annual knee-twisting is be- 
coming monotonous. Tor the sake of va- 
riety, we are planning to operate on_ his 
neck, hereafter. 

*k * * 

The students of Latin will now have an 

opportunity of resting their over-worked 


ponies. 


NOTICE! 

All matter for the January number of 
The Echo must be received by January 13. 
Hand stories to Laverne Sutherland; jokes 
to Ava Litton. 


The shade of a departed S. R. H. S 
scholar had heen brought before the Tribu- 
nal in Hades. 

“Santa Rosa High?” inquired Satan. 

“Yes, Santa Resa 1912,” proudly replied 
the Shade. 

“Loyal to Santa Rosa?” his  inquisitor 
asked again. 

‘Well, I rather guess,” the Senior fairly 
bubbied over. “Why, at that last Petaluma 


game 
“Pay your Student Body dues?” demand 
ed his Satanic Majesty. 

“Er—No,” admitted the Shade 

“Hot-air section, chronic liars’ cell, at- 
tendents,”’ ordered Satan, “Next.” 
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FACULTY 


T. FE. Brownscombe—Supervising Prin- 
cipal. 
Charles; LZ Searcy, =~ Principal 
matics. 


Mathe- 


I. D. Steele, Vice-Principal—History. 
Frances L. O’Meara—English. 
Charlotte Wirt—German. 

Jessie W. Mailer—Science, Mathematics. 
Earle Wylie—History, English. 

Ellen A. Smith—History, Mathematics. 
Mary F. Leddy—Latin, English. 
Mabel Crane—Science. 

Ethel Abeel—Drawing. 

IF. W. MecConnell—Commercial. 

Minnie Mills—Musice. 


EXCHANGES 


The Quill, Marion, Iowa: Your table of 
contents is niissing. Vhe insertion of a few 
small ornaments, and one or two large cuts 
would tend to relieve the monotony of your 
pages. 

The Hitchcock Sentinel, San Rafael: As 
usual, your pages are alive with local items 
of interest. As a school news sheet, you are 
well edited. 

Ye Sotoyoman, Healdsburg: We = are 
glad to see you printed in a more modest 
faced type than your previous exchange 
with us. Your cuts are good, but your ar- 
rangement has left so many spaces to be 
filled with ornamental designing that thev 
become monotonous. 

The Tattler, El Paso, Texas: We ob- 
serve you have no staff artist. Your pages 
would present a more attractive appearance 
1f brightened by a few good cuts. Your 
inaterial, though limited, is good. 

The Nooz, Emerson High School, Stevens 
Point, Wis.: Why no table of contents? 
Your arrangement is poor. [or instance, 
put ads in the back; group all editorial com- 
ments with list of the staff and place by 
itselinot scattering along promiscuously. 
Your material is good; so are your cuts, 
more of which would be an improvement. 

The Mercury, Milwaukee, Wis.; Your 
cuts are original and well drawn. Your lit- 
erary material is also good, but the inser- 
tion of so much advertising on the front 
pages, indicates too much commercialism 
and not enough school spirit. 

The Collegian, Fort Worth, Texas: We 
extend our sympathy to you in your late 
misfortune. However, it it seems strange to 


us that an entire issue can be devoted to 


such a melancholy purpose, to the exclusion 
oi all “live” subjects. Kindnesses to the 
living is infinitely more appreciated than 
that extended to the dead. 

The Toltec, Durango, Colorado: Your 
material is good, though poorly arranged. 
A more ‘modest position of the editorials 
would be an improvement. Also, **Athlet- 
ics’ deserves a prefer ence to “Locals.” 

Ripples, Cedar Falls, lowa: Where is 


2 


your tabe of contents? Your literary mater- 
ial is very good. The appearance of your 
pages would be greatly improved by the use 
of a few cuts. A heavier grade of cover 
paper would also lend dignity to your ap- 
pearance. 

Keramos, East Liverpool, lowa: We find 
no table of contents. Also too many ads on 
the front pages. Otherwise, your appear- 
ance is very pleasing. Your cover is quite 
attractive. Your literary material is good. 

The Oasis, Reno, Nev.: Your material 
is good, but we find several typographical 
errors. We notice your staff contains no 
Art Department. This branch of the paper 
should not be neglected. 

The Lowell, San Francisco: An evcel- 
lent paper, presenting a good appearance 
We think your department of “Criticism” a 
valuable asset to you. 

Olla Podrida, Berkeley: Your table of 
contents is missing. Your literary material 
is very good. The cuts are fine. In fact, 
vour general appearance is most pleasing. 

Normal Record, State Normal, Chico: A 
table of contents on one of your first pages, 
would be of more interest than the ads; 
also more appropriate. Your paper con- 
tains some excellent material. 
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The Finance Committee held a meeting 
on November 9. 

The finances of the Board were discussed 
and it was found that they were in good 
condition. 

A motion was carried that the manager 
of The Echo be allowed $10 for the last two 
issues. 

A special meeting of the Governing Board 
was held on November 16. 

A motion was carried, allowing the boys’ 
basketball team to play Analy at Bower's 
Hall December 9. 

A motion was carried, allowing the boys’ 
basketball team to play Petaluma on De- 
cember 2, 1910, in Petaluma. 

A motion was carried, allowing Arthur 
england to purcliase a lock and key, in or- 
der to protect the property of the Student 
Body. 

A Finance Committee meeting was held 
on November 21. 

Mr. Perrier was allowed car-fare from Se- 
bastopol to coach the girls’ team. 

A Governing Board meeting was held on 
November 29. 

A motion was passed, allowing the man- 
ager of the boys’ basket team to purchase 
# new ball. 


There was a motion éarried, making the 
7x8 S the regular size for boys’ athletics. 

A motion was carried, making the regu- 
lation size of girls S 5x5. 

Mr. Searcy said that he thought the last 
issue of The Echo should be made extra 
good, and that any debt incurred should be 
paid by the Student Body. 


A special meeting of the Governing Board 
was held on December tst. 

A motion was carried, allowing the yell 
leader his fare to Napa. 

‘There was a motion carried, which stated 
that three nominations should be made for 
each office. The students nominated were: 

Mor President—Ben Drake, Harry Nor- 
ton and Samuel Mitchell. 

First Vice-President—Fisher | Kinslow 
Carroll McIntosh and Vernon King, 

Second Vice-President—Ava Litton, Ra- 
chel Lee and Beryl Locke. 

Secretary—Laverne Sutherland, Edith 
McNutt and Lester Mermann. 

Editor—Lawrence Moore, Dorothy West- 
rup and Nan Gould. 

Lell Leader—Vernon Ross, Harry Mor- 


row and Jesse Lingenfelter. 


During Thanksgiving 


holidays many of 
the former Santa Rosa High School stu- 
dents came to their respective homes. 

Among those coming from the Univer- 
sity of California were Ada Cline, Imelda 
Kinslow, Roy Jeans, Comfort Haven, Ar- 


thur Lee, Gladys Gibson, Ovid Tuttle, Jean 
Ross, Hazel Morehouse, Edna Crane and 
Tom Bither. 
Those coming from Stanford University 
There’s my sister, had a bracelet on her 
birthday, from her beau; 
‘Twenty pearls,” he said, “are in it, one for 
every year, you know.” 


I said “Better make it thirty” (thought she'd 
like the extra pearls); 
Cracky! but I caught it later; there’s no 


gratitude in girls. —Ex. 


A Novel Definition of Wife 
Mr. Steele (Eig. Hist.)—*When the old 
Britons died, their personal property was 
often buried with them. Tor instance, their 


Have You Tried 


Jacobs’ 


Jar Taffies? 


If not ? Why not? 


were Constance Mader, Anita Haub, Nat. 
Mallory and Ernest Bumbaugh. 

Miss Mildred Peterson, Georgia Pursell 
and Linda Tomasa were up from San Jose 
Normal. 

Those from the San Francisco Normal 
were Minnie Cooper, Beulah Miller, Nellie 
Lonergan, Ruth Smyth, Mary Shephard 


Hilda Lawrence, Helen Thurston, Maud 


Hinds, Grace Hinds, Beulah Lockwood. 


implements of war, their dogs, their orna- 


ments, their wives.” 


Found in Vera Dessau’s Geometry 


My geometry, ‘tis of thee, 
Thou book of misery, 
Of thee I sine. 
I love thy crude rectangles, 
hy squares and all new fangles, 
Thy pentagons and angles, 


Thy chalk and string. 


Shirley A. was called upon to make a 
While 


he brought in something about the Bible. 


speech before the boys. speaking, 
Don G. (who was standing near )—-‘Aw, 

eo on; you don’t know the Lord’s Prayer.” 
Shirley—"Tll bet you five dollars I do.” 
Don—*Say it.” 
Shirley—* Now I lav me down to sleep— 

Don—*‘Here’s your money.” 


Notice 


Reward ofiered to any one who can see 
the point to some of the jokes handed in to 
the jestoriai departiment. 


Leo Noonan 


Break, break, break 
On, thy cold gray stones O sea; 
But you’e got to do some breaking 


If you're broke as much as me. 


Notice 


The 


put in an 


Board of Education 


elevator 


has decided to 
for the benefit of those 


who wear hobble skirts. 


Mr. Steele—*Where was the Earl of War- 
wick?” 


Lawrence M.—“He was dead, but he 
didn’t know it.’ 


M. F. NOACK 


Everything in the 
JEWELRY LINE 
535 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


Lost 
Supt. Helm (entering high school build- 
ing)—"I would like to see Mr. Anderson.” 


Mr. Mr. 


you wish to see?” 


Searcy—* W hich Anderson do 


Supt. Helm—‘“Archie Anderson.” 


Mr. S—‘*We have no one in school by 
that name.” 


Supt. Helm (mystified) —‘“Isn’t this San 
Rafael?” 
Mr. S.—*No; this is not San Rafael.” 


Supt. Helm—‘Why, I started for San 
Rafael this moraing to see Supt. Anderson. 
Where am [?” 


Mr. S.—*In Santa Rosa. Your first train 
for San Rafael will leave at 2:15 this after- 
noon.” 


Shirley 5.—*I hear that you have a new 


system of irrigation.” 

Weston A.—Yes, I am planting onions 
with potatoes, so that the qualities of the 
onions will act on the eyes of the potatoes, 


and render the latter crop self-irrigatine.” 
DS a 


GREEK -AMERICAN 
CANDY KITCHEN 


Fine Candies and Ice Cream 


419 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 
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The Greater Calamity 
Two or three urchins were running down 


a lone and very steep flight of steps, when 


the foremost stumbled and fell headlong 


twenty or thirty feet, and was only stopped 
near the bottom by doubling backward 
around the newel-post. It looked as though 
his back was broken, and that he was a dead 
small boy, but he gathered himself up, 
thrust his hands anxiously in his trousers’ 
rockets and ejaculated: 

“B’gosh, I b’le’ve I lost a cent.”—FEx. 

“T tell you, | wont have this room,” pro- 
tested the old iady to the bell-boy, who was 
conducting her. “Il ain't going to pay my 
good money for a pigsty with a measly lit- 
tle foldin’ bed in it. If you think that jest 
because I’m from the country—” 

Profoundly disgusted, the boy cut her 
short. 

Get in, mun; get in,” he ordered. “This 


ain't your rcom. This is the elevator.”—Ex. 


Mr. Steele (Eng. Hist.)—“Miss Locke 
where did Henry Tudor land on his return 
to England?” 


Beryl (dreaming )—“Charleston.” 


Miss O’Meara (Eng VII.)—‘*Who was 
the heroine of this story?” 
Gwendolyn Y.—'Silas Marner.” 


Louis Towne—‘Say, Vernon, they found 
the mummy of a man in Egypt with one leg 
about two feet longer than the other.” 

Vertion Ross (dejectedly)—‘Yep, they 
had school fairs then, also. 


All work guaranteed First Class. 
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CLEANING and DYEING WORKS 
Ladies’ and ‘ents’ Clothes 
Cleaned, Pressed and Repaired 
All goods called for and delivered. 

720 Fourth Street Phone 393R 


Norman Me. (meeting a colored friend )— 
“Pretty near winter, William. The trees 
are nearly as black as you are.” 

William (thoughtfully)—*Nature sure is 
wonderful, sah; come spring those trees will 


be most as green as you is, sah.” 


Card of Thanks 


I wish to thank the giver for the jar of 


jam. I appreciate it very much and I hope 


for more in the future —-Bernice Hocker. 


Once a young fellow named T 8 

Asked K 8 if she’d be his M A 8. 

SIimr sory tonsa) ess 

But I‘m married,” said K 8, 

And such was the poor fellow’s F 8. —Ex. 


Giving an Example 
The teacher was waiting for someone in 
the class to give her-a sentence containing 
the word “disarrange.” Finally Tony, 
whose father sells bananas, put up his hand. 
“My father maka the fire in the morning; 
he geta mada; he say dama disa range !”— 
lTousekeeper. 
Miss Crane (Php. Geo.) —"Francis, what 
do you know about the shape of lakes?” 
Bud Quinland (hesitating)—“*Well, lakes 


en 


are generally longer than they are wide 
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The Specialist in Fitting Glasses 


We are not only Registered Optometrists 
but Manufacturing Opticians. We solder 
and otherwise repair frames, and duplicate 


any lens from the pieces. 
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LAWSON-RINNER OPTICAL CO. 


521 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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Edna P. (Physics)—“‘Everybody contin- 


ues in a straight line, unless stopped.” 


Leo. N.—“Then you were disappointed 
in your first glimpse of Spain?” 


Miss O’Meara—"I admit I was somewhat 
surprised. I thought everybody carried a 


guitar.” 


Mr. Steele—“So you have chosen the 


medical profession; what is the reason?” 


Stirling C—-*Well, a doctor seems to be 
the only’ man that keeps right on getting 
paid whether his work is satisfactory or 
not.” 


My bonnet spreads over the ocean, 
My bonnet spreads over the sea; 
To merely spread over the side-walk 


Is not enough for me. —Carrie St. Clair. 


As a tourist steamer was approaching the 
harbor of Athens, a well-dressed young 
lady accosted the captain and pointing to 
the distant hills said, “What is that white 
stuff on the hills, Captain?” 


“That is snow,,.madam,’ answered the 


captain. 


“Tt itwreally?” remarked the -lady, “I 


thought so myself, but a gentleman just 


told me it was Greece.” 


Crystal Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 


Oldest and Best 


All Cleaning hy Dry Process 
721 Fourth Street Phone 142 


Peacher (telling story of Red Riding 
Hood)—"As the ferocious wolf came up. 
who do you suppose he saw?” 


Small boy, excitedly—‘*Teddy Roose- 


velt !” 


Mr. Steele. {Mediaeval Hist.)—*And to- 
day, what order is left of the Knight Tem- 


>) 


plars: 


Kathryn S.—‘The Salvation Army.” 


Skip G.—"Don't chide me for carrying < 


rad 


revolver. ‘This little gun saved my life.” 
Ruth D.—‘Tlow exciting; tell me about 
ihe 
Skip G.—"I was starving and I pawned 
Wee 


Gladys C—*At the charity fair he gave 


me five dollars for a kiss.”’ 


Elois F.—‘Yes, there is nothing that he 
wouldn't do for charity.” 


Miss Leddy (Ene. III.) —“Ruth, what is 


the meanting of nettled?” 


Ruth D. (quickly )—“Stung.” 


Miss Smith (talking of ancestry )—‘Shir- 
ley, how far can your ancestry be traced?” 

Shirley A.—*Well, when my grandfather 
resigned his position as cashier of a country 
bank, they traced him as far as China, but 
he got away.” 


George I).—"“Why were the animals taken 
into the Ark?” 


Skip—*To get them out of Roosevelt’s 


way, I suppose.” 
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Carrie St. C—‘I think I shall spend the 
winter in Europe.” 


Dorothy W.—‘“How can you afford to do 
that?” 


Carrie—"I can't, but I can afford to think 
Tecate 


Miss O'Meara (Eng. VII.) —“What is our 
work for today?” 

Wilfred L.—“To make a skeleton of Silas 
Marner.” 


Miss Wirt—‘I see many absent pupils in 


the vacant seats this morning.” 


Paul C-—‘You are my sole aim in life.” 


Nan Gould—*Well, you won't make a 


hit unless you get closer to the target.” 


It is rumored that Donald Mc Peak is in 
mourning, because he wears his trousers at 


half-mast. 


Bernice HI. (when the gas went out.— 
“Oh cee! Quick! Turn on a match.” 


The kiss ol a hypocrite reminds one ot 


boiled ice. 


Mr. Searev (sternly)—“Weston, © you 
know that you haven’t a good excuse for 
absence.” 

Weston--“Well, it isn’t my fault.” 


Mr. Searey—“Are you sure of that?” 


Weston—‘Yep; I tried hard to think up 
a good one, but I failed.” 


Mr. Steele—*What was the important 
place that the Model Parliament held in 
history?” 


Mary W.—‘Westminster.” 


Mr. Searcy (to Leo N., who was in the 
habit of being late)—*Good morning, Leo; 
I'm glad to see you are early of late. You 
used to be behind before, but now you are 
first at last.” 


Shirley Abeel (defending a friend)—‘As 


Homer said in ‘Paradise Lost’—‘A man’s a 
man fora thats” 


Miss Wirt—‘What does _ self-reliance 


mean?” 
Shirley A.—"Self-reliance means carrying 
vour own Durham.” 


Vernon R.—Pa, I just can't get along on 
$2.00 a month for cleaning chicken-houses.” 
Pa—‘Well, try it a little while longer, 
and then when you are rich, you can brag 


about it.” 


Miss O’Meara—"What were the Silens?” 


Fisher K. (sagaciously )—"They were the 
three dogs that lived on an island in the 
Mediterranean.” 


The Evolution of a Senior 
Freshie— Please, sir, I did not hear the 
question.” 
Soph.—"Didn’t hear the question.” 
Junior—*W hat ?” 


Senior—‘“Huh?”’ ——Tx, 
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TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
The students of Santa Rosa High School, 
and especially the manager of our journal, 
wish to thank you for your kind assistance, 
which has enabled them to print their jour- 


nal regularly. 


Everybody 
Reads 


the Press Democrat 


The only Morning Daily 
Published in Sonoma 
County 


Ey Le FINE ¥ 
C. O. DUNBAR 


PRINTING, RULING 
AND BOOKBINDING 
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Yes Call and inspect our big modern epjant on 
Fifth Street, just off of Mendocino. EW Satek 
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St. Rose Drug Store 


Fourth and A Streets Santa Rosa, Cal. 


The Place Where You Get a 
SQUARE DEAL 


WM. McK. STEWART - - Proprietor 


The best dressers have their Clothes 
Cleaned by the 


NEW METHOD 


WHY? 


When in Want of Flour Ask For _ Lay 


ROSE BRAND 


NEW MILL 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


SANTA ROSA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. 5, HOSMER & SON 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
MUSIC AND 
STATIONERY 


California Oyster Market 
and Grill 


LEADING RESTAURANT 


Fourth St., Bet A and B Santa Rosa 


Phone S. R. 3 


Prescription Druggist 


LUTTRELL’S DRUG STORE 


BIGGEST STORE 

BEST STOCK 

LOWEST PRICES 
327 Fourth St. 


Santa Rosa 


FRED GROHE 


ARTISTIC FLORAL 
DESIGNS 


Plants and Cut Flowers for all Occassions 


PHONE 467R McDonald Aveuue 


R. C. MOODEY & SON 


STYLISH & EXCLUSIVE 
LAIR ERT EST RO SET 5 I SEAL LES 


FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


Mr. Steele—“What are the dates of the 
Hundred Years’ War?” 


Russell S.—-‘It began in 1337 and closed 
about ten years later.” 

Miss Smith (in geometry) —“Gladys 
what kind of a figure have you?” 


Gladys—“‘A rectangle!” 


AUTO- 

MOBILES 
=~ Bicycles 
Ar) Sporting 
WAS Goods 


GARAGE 


Get your Certificates for the 
Free Piano 
At the 


SANTA ROSA FURNITURE CO, 


Phone 372 


the Corner Store - - Fourth & A Sts. 


CANDY and 
ICE CREAM 


A. D. SKINKLE 


Formerly C. T. SHERMAN'S 
FOURTH STREET - SANTA ROSA 


When in school use a S noma Fountain Pen. 
PRICE $1.00. Every Pen Guaranteed. Ten Per 
Cent Discount to Students. Made Expressly for 


TEMPLE SMITH 


611 FOURTH STREET SANTA ROSA 
Pens May Be Taken Out on Approval. 


A WHEEL 
\\ aM 


“yan 
© A Ticket with 
a4 Every 25 Cent 


Purchase at 


Cordingley’s Cyclery 


Native Sons’ Bldg. Phone 313R 


eee 


HIGH SCHOOL PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL HAT PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL SPOONS 


JOHN HOOD 


Sign of the Big Clock 


JEWELER SANTA ROSA 


ELITE HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 
Telephone 538 


Electrolysis, Shampooing, Manicur- 


ing, Facial Massage, Scalp ‘Treat- 
ment. Hair work done. 
630 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 


THE ECHO. 


JUELL’S DRUG STORE 


Telephone 237 


621 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 


E.R. SAWYER 


Watches, Diamonds, J ewelry 


529 Fourth St. (Jacobs’ Candy Store) Santa Rosa 


Irene N.—‘‘Mrs. Primrose invited the ser- 
yants in. for which they were pinched three 


weeks after.” 


Text Books and School Supplies 
C. A. Wright & Co. 


Leading Booksellers and Stationers 


615-617 FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


Miss Crane (explaining theory of energy) 


—'‘Ienergy can never be lost nor gained.” 


Laurence M.—| always supposed a hug 


was energy gone to waste.” (waist) 


HAHMAN DRUG CO. 


Prescription Druggists 


213 Exchange Ave., Santa Rosa 


J. C. MAILER HARDWARE CO. 


For all kinds of Fine Hardware 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


FOURTH STREET 


THE ECHO. 


=~ PROFESSIONAL GARDS — 


Office Phone, 243 R Residence Phone, 243 Y 


DR. G.W. MALLORY 


Exchange Bank Building 
SANTA ROSA CALIFORNIA 


Dr. S. I. Wyland 


Os-te-o-path 


‘Phone Connection 


Santa Rosa Bane Bldg. - - Santa Rosa 
> 5 


MARY JESSE HOSPITAL 
Mrs. Mary E. Jesse, Matron 
No Contagious Diseases 
815 Fifth Street - - - - Phone 248Y 
——EeEeE—————e——e—eEEe——_———EE 


P. A, MENERAY 
Physician and Surgeon 
Office: Santa Rosa Bank Bldg. 
Phone 392R 
Residence, 521 Mendocino Ave. 


Phone 392Y Santa Rosa, Cal. 


DR. D. H. LEPPO 


Dentist (Class 1895) 
Union Trust-Savings Bank Bldg. 
Santa Rosa, California 


*Phones 


Office 361 


Coffee Roast Daily 


FLAGLER’S 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, Crockery, 
Glassware, Agateware Kitchen 
Utensils, ete. 


420-422 Fourth St. 


Santa Rosa 


R. W. NELSON 


Dentist 
509A Fourth St. Phone Black 4191 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


DR. JACKSON TEMPLE 
Physician and Surgeon 
Rooms 6, 7 and 25 
Union Trust Bank Building 
Fours—1o-12 A. M.; 2-4 & 7-8 P. M. 
*Phone 
TN 


DR. ANDERSON—’86 


Dentist 
Union Trust *Phone Santa Rosa 
Bank Building 479 California 


NAOMI BE. MOKE, GRADUATE EMBALMER 


H. H. MOKE 
Class of 1890. 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
418 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Se en ae 


J. R. LEPPO 


Attorney-at-Law 


Room 304, Santa Rosa Bank Building 


Residence 4781] | 


BELDEN & UPP 


Druggists 


Two Stores—Santa Rosa and Guerneville 


Rubdown a Specialty 


THE ECHO. 


(Jel bE Se 


Phone 97 


ROOF x« FRESE 


ee Vow BS 


Less 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hay, Grain, Feed, Poultry Supplies,.Wood, Goal, etc. 


507-509 FIFTH STRBEET 


LEE BROS. & CO. 


Express and Draying 
Will call at your residence and check your baggage 
to any point on California Northwestern 
No Extra Charge for Checking 


GERTRUDE F. STANTON 
Millinery 
*Phone Red 4141 
627 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


J. H. POTTER HARDWARE CO. 


Hardware Merchants and 
Sanitary Plumbers 


636-638 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Two men turned the same corner at the 
same time, going in opposite directions, and 
were brought exactly face to face: 

“O'Sullivan,” says one, “How are yez?”’ 

“Pretty foin, thank you, Montaigue,” says 
the other. 

“Montaigue,” says one, “Thot’s not me 
naine.” 

“Faith then, no more is mine O'Sullivan.” 

With that each looked at the other again, 
and savs each, “An’ sure enough ‘tis nather 


of us.” 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Best Light 
Best Assortment 
Best Value 


SANTA ROSA’S BEST STORE 


SANTA ROSA, GAL. 


Henry A. Hoyt Frank L. Hoyt 


HOYT BROS. 

General Contractors for 
California Public Buildings 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 

Main Office, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

S. F. Office, Box 438 Builders’ Exchange 


Barber—*Would you like anything on 
your face when I’m done, sir?” 
Vernon R.—‘If it is not too much 


trouble. leave my nose. 


HODGSON - HENDERSON CO. 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS AND 
CLOTHING 
517 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


DIXON & ELLIOT 


High-Grade Hardware 
Caloric Fireless Cookers 


Cor. Third and B. Streets, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


MISSES LAMBERT 
Fine Millinery 
314 B Street - - - - Santa Rosa, Calif. 
*Phone 706] 


YOU’LL GET THE LATEST AND BEST 


PHEADQUARTERS 4 IF YOU BUY 
, CLOTHING 


S Si f rf Genta. 


= = Furnishing 

BRAND OF TAILOR ¢ : Goods 
MADE CLOTHES * FROM US 
KEEGAN BROS. 


eee 


The Best Store for the Economical Housewife 


Phone 87 


SONOMA COUNTY FRUIT & PRODUCE CO,, Inc. 


Good Place for Good Groceries 


FOURTH AND WILSON STS. 


Phone 549R 


American Bakery 


High-Grade Cakes, Pies 
and Pastry 


P. Moore, Prop. 208-210 Fourth St. 


KOPF & DONOVAN 


WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL GROCERS 
SANTA ROSA —- CALIFORNIA 


Miss Wirt—-“Today is my twenty-third 
birthday, and you haven’t wished me ‘many 
happy returns of the day.’ ” 

Miss Mailer—“No; don’t you think you 
have had enough returns of your twenty- 
third birthday ?” 


BLACKSMITHING 
AND REPAIRING 


Sunrise Shoeing Parlors 


Cc. R. Sund J. H. Gates 


THE FAIR DEPARTMENT STORE 
A. S. BARNES, Prop. 
Holiday Goods——Toys Fancy Dishes 
Good Goods for the Least Money 
‘Masonic Building 


SANTA ROSA 


Brooks Clothing Co. 


YOUNG MEN’S NOBBY 
SUITS FOR SPRING 
509 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


The place to Buy your Heating Stoves is at 


-GARDINER BROS. 


709-711 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa 


Miss O’Meara—“Give me an example of 
coincidence, Alice.” 

Alice De B.—“Oh, er; oh, yes; ma and pa 
were both married on the same day.” 


Free Delivery Phone 50 


Eugene C. Farmer 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 
jor Fourth St.,CorD - - - Santa Rosa 


N. BACIGALUPI & SON 


Groceries and Provisions 


PHONE 245 


203-205 Fourth Sf. Santa Rosa 


Dealer in all Kinds of 
F. BERKA Building Material 


WILSON STREET 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


